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from misinterpretations of Plato, it is now time that they should be 
purged out of the philosophical world. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 
Oxshott, 
Surrey. 

The Conflicts of Reason and Sense. 
A Rejoinder to Dr. Bosanquet. 

The article by Dr. Bosanquet which appears in this issue of The 
Philosophical Review contains a criticism of two beliefs which 
I explained and defended in my paper on "The Antinomy and its 
Implications for Logical Theory." 1 

That one of Dr. Bosanquet's criticisms which I wish to take up 
first is directed against what he considers to be my general error in 
admitting the existence (except in philosophies of a Thing-in-itself) 
of what I called "major antinomies," i. e., apparent conflicts between 
the presentations of Sense and the theories constructed by Reason to 
explain those presentations. The other criticism is directed against 
what he considers my more specific error in charging the idealism of 
Mr. Bradley and his followers with a tendency to solve the alleged 
antinomies of the world of appearance by having recourse to an 
Absolute whose internal harmonies are irrelevant to the puzzles and 
sorrows of earth. 

I. As regards the first-named criticism, Dr. Bosanquet writes: 
"There is no such contrast concerned as that supposed to exist be- 
tween sense and reason. 'Appearances' are recognized not by being 
subjective or containing an element of sense, but by being affirmed in 
contradiction with one another. Reality is recognized not by being 
'objective' as against 'subjective,' nor by being rid of the element of 
sense, but by being a system of appearances from which contradiction 
has been eliminated." 

I should like to preface my comment on these statements by an 
expression of cordial agreement with three general positions which 
Dr. Bosanquet takes in his paper: (1) With the philosophies which 
have gone astray through postulating an unknowable 'Thing-in-itself 
we need have no concern. (2) The procedure of all sound philosophy 
is and ought to be the same as that of the plain man in handling the 
problems of experience. (3) The reality which the philosopher seeks 
is and ought to be a system in which appearances are not supplanted 
or forgotten, but re-arranged or reviewed in accordance with their 
true meaning. 

1 Studies in the History of Ideas. Columbia Unversity Press, 1918, pp. 223-248 
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Despite the truth of these assertions, I must deny Dr. Bosanquet's 
claim that antinomic conflicts between reason and sense are non- 
existent; for it is a fact that not only in the procedure of philoso- 
phers, but in that of scientists and plain men, there do arise occasions 
in which the more mediated systems of reason are at variance with 
the less mediated systems of sensory experience from which the 
former originated. When the plain man awakes from a dream, in 
which a certain fantastic situation has been immediately experi- 
enced, he proceeds by the use of reason to review the dream- 
experience in the light of his broader waking experience, with the 
result that the things of which he dreamed are found to contradict 
the system constructed by reason, and hence despite their vividness, 
they are condemned to a status of mere appearance. The condem- 
nation in this case is just and we can agree that no wrong has been 
done the dream. It has merely been re-valued and its true meaning 
assigned it in the light of rational analysis. Again, an Othello, by a 
conscientious and deeply painful process of reasoning, may construct 
a system of 'reality' in the light of which the behavior of his Desde- 
mona is re-valued and assigned a sinister significance quite opposite 
to that which it seemed to have in the world of mere sensory appear- 
ances unmediated by the dialectic of Iago. Othello believes himself 
to have awakened from a dream of trusting love to a reality that is 
sternly and terribly at variance with appearances. In this case, 
however, unlike the preceding case of awaking from an ordinary 
dream, it is the rational construction that is at fault. Or consider the 
scientist who by an impressive process of technical reasoning will 
revalue the appearance to our senses of a rainbow, and put in its place 
a reality consisting of a complicated system of particles of negative 
electricity which are themselves lacking in the color and continuity 
of their effect, or correlate, in consciousness. Or, again, consider 
those other scientists who in the pursuance of a rationalistic ideal of 
explaining the apparent movements of the heavenly bodies, covered 
the sky with crystalline spherical shells and with cycloidal and epi- 
cycloidal motions until the 'reality' thus constructed became top- 
heavy and was supplanted by the Copernican scheme which did less 
violence to that world of appearance from which the rival 'realities' 
had originated. And, as Dr. Bosanquet says, it is with the philosopher 
as with the scientist and plain man. Reason, not considered as an 
empty abstract faculty, but as a concrete activity of comparison and 
analysis offers those more general and far-reaching re- valuations of the 
world of sense which we call philosophy. Hobbes, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
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and Hegel all present to us grandiose systems of reasoned 'reality' 
which are often as much in contrast to the world of appearance from 
which they originate as they are to one another. 

Now whether we are concerned with the rationalizations of philo- 
sophers, of scientists, or of plain men, we shall frequently find cases 
in which the reasoned re-interpretation of the world of appearance 
becomes so different from the world of appearance itself that hesi- 
tations and misgivings will arise. Either because the 'reality' is 
actually in contradiction to the 'appearance,' which it 'explains,' 
or because it is fantastically irrelevant to it, the question will arise 
as to whether something is not wrong. (1) Has not the reasoning, 
perchance, been faulty, and might it not if revised give a result con- 
firmable by observation? (2) Is not the appearance so undeniably 
vivid and real that the whole business of logic and the activity of 
reason itself should be discredited, if it clashes with the irrefutable 
facts of sense? (3) Should not the appearance of things in our rela- 
tively immediate experience be recognized as unreal or false if reasoned 
analysis yields a system which contradicts the deliverance of ex- 
perience? (4) Does not the seeming impossibility of reconciling sense 
and reason indicate the unknowable nature of reality? The situation 
which generates such questions is presented by a major antinomy — in 
which there is a conflict between the two major criteria of truth, namely, 
sense and reason. These criteria are as a rule mutually corroborative; 
but common sense, science, and philosophy, offer many examples 
(some few of which I have cited) in which rational deductions are at 
variance with observed facts. And it is with reference to such ex- 
ceptional cases that plain men, and philosophers too, divide according 
to their temperaments into four groups, corresponding to the four 
questions just listed. The affirmative answer to question (1) is 
the moderate or compromise position, one form of which I defended 
as my own in my paper on "The Antinomy"; while the affirmative 
answers to questions (2), (3) and (4) were labelled respectively ultra- 
empiricism, ultra-rationalism, and agnosticism. 

In view of the numerous instances, not only in the long series of 
philosophies from Zeno to Bradley, but in science and ordinary 
thinking as well, in which these antinomic conflicts of sense and reason 
are found, I cannot feel that Dr. Bosanquet has established his claim 
that they do not exist. I still feel that not only are these conflicts 
between logical criteria perfectly genuine and real, but also that they 
offer unusually significant opportunities for studying the several 
types of philosophic temperament and of philosophic method. 
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II. As stated in the introduction to the present paper, the other 
criticism which Dr. Bosanquet makes of my article on "The Anti- 
nomy" is addressed to my classing the philosophy of Mr. Bradley 
as an instance of 'ultra-rationalism' and to my accusation that Mr. 
Bradley solves the puzzles which he believes that he has discovered 
in the realm of immediate experience and commonsense categories 
by having recourse to an Absolute Reality that is at variance with 
the world of appearance and largely irrelevant to its defects. In 
this connection Dr. Bosanquet says of my article, that "It explicitly 
identifies the doctrine, [Absolute Idealism] familiar to modern philos- 
ophy, and derived from Plato, with the two-world theory, the ghost 
of which Plato laid in philosophy, but which continually rises from 
the dead to haunt the commonsense thinker." And then, after 
setting forth the principle that sound philosophy aims to interpret 
and revalue the world of appearance rather than to construct a second 
and alien world, Dr. Bosanquet goes on to give his reasons for holding 
that modern idealism strictly conforms to this procedure and that the 
idealistic Absolute, in which terms and relations are revalued as the 
mere aspects of an organic unity, is not separate or transcendant, but 
something immanent in the world of appearance and expressive of 
its true meaning. 

Now I had supposed that it was a commonplace that every philos- 
opher of every school means to use the method defended by Dr. 
Bosanquet. And I certainly did not accuse the modern idealists of 
a wilful violation of that method or of a deliberate attempt to make a 
two-world theory. My charge was that despite their attempts to 
construct a reality which should be a rationalization of the world of 
appearance they had actually constructed a 'reality' which was 
irrelevant to the very experience which it purported to interpret. 
No philosopher that I have heard of, — not even the two-world the- 
orists whom Plato destroyed — has said: "Go to, now; I will make a 
'reality' which is alien to the world of experience and which, while 
internally perfect, will throw no light upon the world in which I 
live." The tragedy is not that philosophers have ever tried to do 
this, but that they have often done it. Swedenborg and Mrs. 
Eddy, no less than Leibniz, Berkeley and Mr. Bradley, have felt 
certain that the Realities which they had constructed by reason were 
but the true interpretations and necessary revaluations of the world 
of appearance. Yet all of these interpreters of the given have had 
critics who without misunderstanding their aims and without im- 
pugning their good faith have nevertheless insisted that the super- 
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naturals and transcendentals which their reasonings produced were 
not valid implications of the data and not relevant to its problems. 

I must maintain then, that I am not guilty of Dr. Bosanquet's 
charge that I share the wide-spread error of the commonsense thinker 
in misunderstanding the supposedly non-transcendent character of 
modern idealism. My guilt, if guilt it be, is deeper, in that after a 
study of the arguments for the Absolute, and after understanding, 
at least their intent, I still remain unconvinced of their validity. In 
short, the real point at issue is whether the Absolute is a valid and 
immanent implicate of appearance as its defenders believe; or whether 
on the contrary, it is the transcendent and irrelevant product of 
mistaken analysis. 

Irrespective of the soundness of the current opposition to idealism, 
I think that Dr. Bosanquet is mistaken if he believes that it comes 
mainly from popular philosophy. Popular philosophers now as 
always, when not crudely naturalistic are inclined not only toward 
the supernatural, but toward any form of transcendalism that promises 
a universe in which their hopes and their values are fulfilled. So 
although the arguments in behalf of the Absolute are too technical 
for the amateur in philosophy to follow, yet the conclusion to which 
those arguments lead would appeal strongly to him. As a matter of 
fact the opposition to the doctrine of idealism has come hardly at all 
from the popular philosophers but rather from the realists and prag- 
matists. These two groups while radically opposed to one another are 
equally opposed to the Absolute. They have analyzed the idealistic 
proofs and found them wanting. 

III. Inasmuch as Dr. Bosanquet has stated so clearly the experi- 
ential warrant for his belief in the Absolute, I should like in con- 
clusion to present an outline of the realist view of the idealist's 
procedure. 

1. To the idealist, the inclusion of all objects in experience of some 
sort seems to follow (a) from the evident impossibility of knowing 
an object apart from its relation to a knower; (b) from the relativity 
of sense perception and the consequent dependence of the appearance 
of things upon the condition and position of the knower. 

To the realist, the fact that we can directly cognize an object only 
when it is in the cognitive relation to us, seems an unimportant 
truism which in no way debars us from belie.ving that the cognized 
objects can, if their behavior warrants it, be inferred to pass in and 
out of a field of experience without change in their nature or existence. 
While with regard to the relativity of perception, the realist believes 
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that the facts are compatible with the theory that cognition is merely 
selective, rather than creative or alterative, of its objects; and that 
it is because objects possess in their own right a variety of aspects 
that the same object will reveal different sides of its nature to different 
observers or, in different relations, to the same observer. 

2. To the idealist, the impossibility of explaining objects in terms 
of their dependence upon our empirical and finite experience is as 
certain as the necessity of including them in experience of some sort. 
It follows therefore that there is a universal or absolute experience, 
continuous with our experiences and presupposed by them as the im- 
manent and perfect whole of which they are the fragmentary aspects 
or foci. 

To the realist, also, it seems impossible to explain objects in terms 
of their relation to finite selves, but not believing in the necessity of 
including objects in some experience, he finds it simpler to conceive 
them as existing in their own right, independently of their presence in, 
or their absence from, any field of consciousness. He thus regards 
the postulate of an absolute consciousness as unnecessary and un- 
warranted. 

3. To the idealist, not only the cognitive relation of knowing self 
to known object but all relations between selves and between objects 
are regarded as self -evidently 'internal.' This internality of relations 
means that all things are inseparable from the relations in which they 
stand; that each is modified by its relations to others; and, therefore, 
that all things presuppose and are constituted by one complete and 
perfect Whole apart from which no thing can enjoy either meaning 
or existence. And without the knowledge of this Whole no thing 
could be known for what it really is. This organic unity of reality 
as a whole is the Absolute in whose eternal and perfected system 
of experience the terms and relations of our world of appearance, 
as well as such attributes as space and time, are transfigured and fused 
together in a union, the closeness, though not the richness of which, 
is most nearly approached in our experience by the state of immediate 
feeling. 

To the realist, relations in general and especially the cognitive 
relation appear to be 'external' rather than 'internal' — which means 
that the nature and existence of an object are not determined by or 
dependent upon the relations in which it stands to other existing ob- 
jects. Consequently such attempts as that of Mr. Bradley to ex- 
hibit the commonsense categories of term and relation, thing and 
attribute, time and space, good and evil, as riddled with an inconsistency 
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and an endless regress necessitating our rejection of them as true and 
real, does not seem valid. The ascription of inconsistency to these 
forms of common experience, rests mainly on the argument that terms 
are so dependent upon their relations that there is nothing left of 
them to be related, and hence nothing left of relations. And it is 
largely on the basis of this ingenious but, as it seems to the realist, 
fallacious dialectic (supplemented, as it is, by the theory that judg- 
ment creates rather than discovers the relation of subject and predi- 
cate,) that terms and relations and with them, the whole world of 
experience is condemned to the status of appearance. And the 
corollary of this unwarranted theory of appearance is of course an 
equally unwarranted theory of an Absolute in whose all-harmonious 
being the puzzles and tragedies of the ordinary world are finally 
solved. In short, the world of experience is, for the realist, capable 
both physically and logically of existing in its own right, and in the 
form under which it appears. And whatever God or Absolute there 
may be, is not to be discovered by the easy way of epistemological 
dialectic but rather by inductive inference from the behavior of 
things. 

Wm. Pepperell Montague. 
Columbia University. 

Philosophical Idealism and Current Practice. 

In his reply to Professor Montague, Dr. Bosanquet says that if 
popular philosophers would carry into philosophy their practical and 
daily method and directness, they would apprehend much more truth. 
That practical method consists entirely, he says, in judging the look 
of things and correcting judgments of it. The phrases which imply 
the method are constantly in our mouths. "Without them, or an 
equivalent meaning, no one could get on for half an hour of his day's 
work." 

In assertions like this Dr. Bosanquet seems to me to honor our 
practical and daily procedure too much, and to supply the explanation 
for some of the misunderstanding of his philosophical point of view. 
The reason why there is not more "sense and courage" in philosophy 
is precisely because there is a considerable lack of it in daily life. 
Many popular philosophers do not see the connection between cut- 
ting down trees, lighting fires, treating ailments and the ideal world 
of Plato, because such tasks are often performed about them without 
the thoroughness and resolution which would furnish a basis for 
understanding Plato. Dr. Bosanquet has characteristically taken 
the plain man at his best, and while in part he has reported, in part 



